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Throughout  all  of  history,  man  has  had  both 
economic  and  emotional  ties  with  the  soil  that  he 
tills.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  National 
Film  Board.) 
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Message  by  President  Truman 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  strongly 
endorses  the  continued  improvement  of  man's  rela- 
tionship to  the  soil,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  statement  on  this  subject  is  on  the 
back  cover. 

PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  LAND 

Leaders  of  many  countries  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly cognizant  of  the  need  for  favorable  relation- 
ships between  people  and  the  land.  Land  owner- 
ship, taxation,  interest  rates,  markets,  transporta- 


tion— about  these  and  related  matters  center  the 
problems  we  think  of  when  we  speak  of  "land  re- 
form." The  United  States,  because  of  its  long  his- 
tory of  family  farm  ownership,  is  among  the  nations 
that  today  are  focusing  new  attention  on  solving 
these  problems. 

In  this  issue,  we  attempt  to  show  primarily  the 
hope  for  better  living  that  will  come  with  improved 
relationships  between  the  world's  farmers  and  the 
soil  they  till.  We  try  to  show,  too,  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  hope  will  bring  benefits  not  for  farmers 
alone  but  for  all  their  countrymen. 

Large  landowners  and  leading  statesmen  in  many 
countries  have  an  important  role  to  play  and  a  deep 
personal  responsibility  to  encourage  adjustment  in 
the  occupancy  and  use  of  land  wherever  such  adjust- 
ments will  improve  the  well-being  of  rural  people. 
In  many  areas  the  choice  is  between  enlightened 
statesmanship,  showing  the  way  to  democratic  re- 
form, or  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  leading  only 
to  restrictions  upon  the  basic  liberties  of  the  human 
race. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  land  relation- 
ships in  some  areas  of  the  world.  The  five  country 
stories  in  this  issue  are  examples  of  this  improve- 
ment. They  point  up  the  hope  by  showing  what  has 
been  accomplished  through  better  tenure  conditions. 

In  many  areas  of  the  world,  however,  the  pattern 
of  land  relationships  has  for  centuries  been  un- 
favorable to  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  last  article 
in  this  issue  of  the  magazine  attempts  to  summarize 
that  challenge. 
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A  Long-Drawn 

"His  speech  is  mortgaged  bedding. 

On  his  kine  he  borrows  yet, 
At  his  heart  is  his  daughter's  wedding, 

In  his  eye  foreknowledge  of  debt. 
He  eats  and  hath  indigestion, 

He  toils  and  he  may  not  stop, 
His  life  is  a  long-draivn  question, 

Between  a  crop  and  a  crop." 

When  Kipling  wrote  these  lines  in  the  1890's,  he 
was  thinking  of  the  Indian  peasant  of  that  day.  Un- 
fortunately, he  could  just  as  well  have  been  thinking 
of  small  farmers  in  many  other  underdeveloped 
countries.  Even  in  our  own  times  their  lives  are  "a 
long-draion  question  between  a  crop  arid  a  crop." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  these  small  farmers,  but  a  basic  one  is  the 
system  of  land  tenure  under  which  they  live.  It  is 
the  feudal  type  of  tenure  that  was  once  common  in 
most  of  the  civilized  world  and  that  persists  in  the 
Orient  and  some  parts  of  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

Here,  peasants  constitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  Land  in  these  vast  regions 
is  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  and — though  there  are 
marked  exceptions — most  of  the  peasants  do  not 
own  the  land  they  cultivate,  are  burdened  by  ex- 
orbitant rentals  and  usurious  interest  rates,  and  live 
close  to  the  margin  of  subsistence: 

Many  leaders  in  these  areas  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  situation  and  eager  to  help  improve  it.  The 
United  States  has  stated  its  clear  intent  to  give  all 
feasible  assistance  to  democratic  land  reform 
measures.  A  high-level  committee  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  continuing  to  study  this  problem.  The  ques- 
tion has  also  been  made  the  subject  of  special  in- 
vestigation by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  last  fall.  The  problem  of 
land  tenure  in  its  relation  to  family  farming  also 
came  to  the  fore  at  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Agriculture  at  Montevideo  last  December. 

Communism  has  endowed  this  challenge  with  a 
new  urgency,  for  the  rising  tide  of  Communist 
propaganda  has  been  adroitly  exploiting  the  land 
question  for  its  own  ends. 

The  land  tenure  system,  of  course,  has  not  been 
the  sole  factor  responsible  for  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry.  "Too  many  people  on  too 
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little  land";  illiteracy;  low  productivity  per  unit 
of  land  and  per  man,  often  associated  with  shortage 
and  prohibitive  cost  of  capital  and  lack  of  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  needed  for  the  adoption  of  more 
progressive  farm  methods;  inefficient  marketing  due 
to  poor  transportation  and  other  causes — all  have 
played  their  part.  But  land  arrangements  that  are 
not  in  harmony  with  peasant  aspirations  have  often 
been  at  the  root  of  the  agrarian  difficulties.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  nearly  always  the  most  provocative 
cause  of  the  agrarian  discontent  and,  therefore, 
potentially  most  explosive. 

The  undemocratic  character  of  the  prevailing  land 
tenure  system  has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
growth  of  nationalism  and  a  transition  in  recent 
years  of  many  underdeveloped  countries  from 
colonial  status  to  national  independence.  This  has 
been  resented  by  the  peasantry,  for  whom  liberty 
(the  motivating  force  of  nationalism)  and  land  are 
intertwined.  Thus,  the  land  problem  has  increas- 
ingly become  a  source  of  serious  weakness,  a  sort 
of  Achilles'  heel  in  the  social-economic  structure  of 
many  of  these  countries,  and  it  has  easily  lent  itself 
to  exploitation  by  Communist  propaganda  for  its 
own  political  purposes. 

The  Communists  have  made  valuable  capital  out 
of  this  situation.  They  have  generously  promised 
land  to  the  small  peasant  cultivator  and  even  ful- 
filled the  promises  on  first  seizure  of  power,  before 
their  regime  was  established.  This  was  the  case  in 
Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  North  Korea,  and  China. 
The  fact  that  the  Communist  ideology  is  hostile  to 
small  peasant  farming  and  all  private  land  owner- 
ship and  would  do  away  with  them  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  did  in  Russia  and  is  doing  today  in  East- 
ern European  satellites,  does  not  hurt  communism  in 
the  eyes  of  the  land-hungry  peasants.  These  peasants 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  or  with 
Bolshevism  in  action  in  Russia  and  other  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  under  the  Soviet  sway.  The  Com- 
munist propaganda,  which  harps  day  in  and  day  out 
on  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  "feudal"  landlord 
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system  and  transferring  the  land  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  naturally  has  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
poverty-stricken  tenant  peasantry. 

The  impact  of  Communist  propaganda  certainly 
has  helped  to  convert  the  peasantry  in  many  coun- 
tries from  being  passively  miserable  to  becoming 
alertly  and  actively  miserable.  Thus  a  grave  threat 
has  been  posed  to  the  social  and  political  stability 
of  many  strategically  vital  parts  of  the  world  at  a 
time  of  heightened  international  tensions,  when 
internal  stability  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  land 
tenure  question,  therefore,  has  become  of  grave  con- 
cern, not  only  to  the  various  countries  immediately 
involved  but  also  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  deeply  interested  as  they 
are  in  the  development  of  a  solid,  stable  foundation 
for  peace. 

Fortunately,  the  lessons  of  history  and  contempo- 
rary experience,  as  well  as  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
indicate  that  in  the  contest  with  communism  over 
the  peasant  and  the  land,  the  free  world  has  in  its 
arsenal  weapons  that  are  as  effective  as  those  of  the 
Kremlin  or  even  superior  to  them. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  un- 
democratic land  tenure  conditions  have  not  always 
been  peculiar  to  the  countries  where  they  prevail 
today  nor  have  they  proved  historically  to  be  rigidly 
unalterable.  Until  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  a  large  part  of  Europe  was  in 
a  similar  position. 

For  centuries  the  feudal  manorial  system  of  tenure 
by  landlords,  involving  some  form  of  bondage  to 
the  land  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  prevailed  in 
Europe.  The  breakdown  of  this  system  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  serfdom  took  place  later  in  some 
countries  than  in  others  as  a  result  of  various  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions.  England  is  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  country  where  the  medieval 
feudal  system  of  land  tenure  disappeared  early.  But 
it  gave  way  largely  to  a  tripartite  structure  of  large 
estates,  tenant  farming,  and  landless  farm  labor — 
a  system  that  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  recent  his- 
tory, however,  the  family  farm  has  made  marked 
headway  in  England.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
a  similar  dissolution  of  the  medieval  feudal  system 
began  later,  but  out  of  it  developed,  in  most  coun- 
tries, a  class  of  small  independent  peasant  farmer 
owners.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  Denmark, 
where,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Royal  Government  took  measures  for  the  protection 
of  small  peasant  farmers.  But,  in  general,  for  the 


Continent  of  Europe  the  marked  change  in  agrarian 
relations  was  ushered  in  by  the  French  Revolution 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  ensuing 
Napoleonic  wars. 

As  pointed  out  by  Professor  J.  H.  Claphan  in  his 
introduction  to  Economic  Development  of  France 
and  Germany  1815-1914: 

"From  1500  to  1850  the  great  social  question  of  the  day  in 
Europe  was  the  peasant  question."  For  this  question  the 
French  Revolution  had  offered  a  solution  which  Napoleon 
endorsed.  The  revolutionary  land  settlement  stood  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  and  stands  today.  ...  By  ex- 
ample and  the  sword  France  had  commended  her  settlement 
of  the  peasant  question  to  her  neighbours.  She  was  not  the 
first  peasant  country  to  attempt  a  final  solution.  Some  of  her 
smaller  neighbours  were  before  her.  Some  rulers  of  great 
states  had  made  beginnings.  .  .  .  But  her  Revolution  opened 
the  last  phase  of  the  peasant  problem  in  the  West.  From  her 
revolutionary  land  settlement,  through  peasant  emancipation 
in  Prussia,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs,  and  even 
to  the  modern  land  legislation  for  Ireland,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous historic  chain. 

Now,  what  was  the  essence  of  this  land  settlement 
that  largely  stemmed  from  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  agrarian  reforms  inspired  by  it?  It  was  a 
process  that,  in  the  words  of  another  famous  his- 
torian, Sir  William  Ashley,  "transformed  the  peas- 
ants cultivating  the  soil  from  tenants  into  owners,  on 
terms  some  times  relatively  liberal,  some  times  rela- 
tively harsh." 

There  has  thus  occurred  a  wide  diffusion  of 
peasant  family  land  proprietorship  in  Western 
Europe  (though  not  to  such  an  extent  in  Eastern 
Europe),  based  essentially  on  the  principle  of  private 
enterprise  and  voluntary  cooperation.  It  is  a  system 
of  land  tenure  that  still  remains  largely  intact  and 
has  imparted  to  the  Western  European  agrarian 
order  a  remarkable  degree  of  stability.  Thus,  aside 
from  southern  Italy  and  Spain,  the  agrarian  problem 
in  Western  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  essentially  no  longer  one  of 
land  tenure  but  one  of  prices  and  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

It  is  highly  significant  that,  except  for  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  solution  of  the  land 
tenure  question  in  Western  Europe  was  achieved 
not  by  violence,  though  there  were  sporadic  out- 
bursts in  some  countries,  but  by  gradual  reforms  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  concerned. 

An  outstanding  example  of  such  gradual  land 
reform  by  legislation  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  Ireland,  which  was  trans- 
formed in  the  course  of  half  a  century  from  a  country 
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of  destitute,  discontented  tenants  to  one  of  relatively 
prosperous  small  landholders.  The  story  of  Ireland 
and  of  some  other  countries  where  successful  land 
reform  was  accomplished  will  be  told  in  greater 
detail  in  a  later  part  of  this  issue.  It  suffices  at  this 
juncture  to  point  out  that,  in  that  country,  as  in  a 
number  of  others,  afert  governments  were  able  to 
check  much  agrarian  unrest  and  destitution  by 
timely  legislative  action,  reforming,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  the  undemocratic  system  of  land  tenure 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  for  land  ownership. 


Agrarian  reforms  in  Western  Europe  long  ago  made  the 
peasant  the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivates. 


The  study  of  the  techniques  developed  in  these 
reforms  may  provide  useful  lessons  for  countries  that 
desire  to  reshape  their  land  tenure  systems.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  for  the  usually  difficult  question 
of  financial  settlement.  For,  unlike  the  landlords 
under  Soviet-style  agrarian  reform,  the  landlords  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe  were  compensated 
more  or  less  liberally  for  the  losses  they  suffered 
through  the  land  tenure  legislation.  Incidentally, 
the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  landlord's 
sacrifices,  as  a  restdt  of  the  land  reforms,  were  un- 
doubtedly much  smaller  than  they  would  have  been 
under  a  revolutionary  settlement.  For  the  advice  of 
Czar  Alexander  II  of  Russia  to  the  serf-owning  Rus- 
sian landowners  that  it  is  better  to  liberate  the  serfs 
from  above  than  to  wait  until  they  liberate  them- 
selves expresses  well  the  spirit  of  the  whole  land 
reform  movement  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  may  be  characterized  as  an  attempt  from 
above  to  forestall  a  revolution  from  below. 

Some  of  the  experiences  in  Russia  are  worthy  of 
careful  attention.  That  country  made  a  promising 
step  in  the  direction  of  land  reform  in  the  emanci- 
pation legislation  and  the  land  settlement  of  the 
f860's.  But  the  defects  and  inadequacies  of  the 
emancipation  reforms,  coupled  with  relatively  slow 
economic  and  political  progress,  again  created  a 
crisis  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  culminated  in  serious  agrarian  disturbances 
once  the  Russian  autocracy  was  weakened  by  the 
disastrous  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05.  The 
liberal  elements  of  the  Russian  public  pleaded  for 
a  new  land  reform  in  1906-07,  but  the  Czarist 
Government  would  have  none  of  it.  So,  10  years 
later,  after  the  Russian  autocracy  was  swept  away 
in  the  wake  of  World  War  I,  the  new  democratic 
Government  under  Kerensky  also  was  faced  with  the 
question  of  land  reform. 

While  the  Kerensky  Government  favored  an 
orderly  land  reform  and  set  in  motion  the  necessary 
preparatory  work,  it  nevertheless  was  not  quick 
enough,  under  the  critical  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  to  forestall  a  peasant  revolt.  It 
thus  played  into  the  hands  of  Lenin  and  his  friends. 

On  seizing  power  in  November  1917,  the  Bolshe- 
viks actually  gave  the  peasantry  the  green  light  to 
confiscate  and  divide  the  estates  and  to  liquidate  the 
landlords.  They  tried  in  this  manner  to  win  over  the 
rebellious  peasantry.  Lenin,  however,  had  made  it 
abundantly  clear  earlier  that  an  alliance  with  prop- 
erty-owning peasantry  was  likely  to  be  of  a  tem- 
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porary  opportunistic  nature.  He  remained,  in  true 
Marxist  style,  hostile  to  small  peasant  farming  and 
insisted  on  the  superiority  of  large-scale  methods  of 
production  in  agriculture  as  in  industry.  Eventually, 
as  is  well-known,  Russian  peasant  agriculture  was 
collectivized,  but  the  appeasement  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Soviet  regime,  when  it  was 
still  weak,  undoubtedly  helped  to  consolidate  its 
power. 

Russian  experience  thus  provides  an  object  lesson 
in  the  consequences  of  resisting  or  delaying  an 
orderly  land  reform  involving  fair  compensation  of 
landlords.  It  also  supplies  the  pattern  of  Communist 
agrarian  policy  that  was  followed  with  certain  modi- 
fications in  a  number  of  other  countries:  first, 
propaganda  in  favor  of  expropriating  the  landlords 
and  turning  all  land  over  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil; 
second,  apparent  fulfillment  of  the  promise  on  gain- 
ing power,  when  the  new  Communist  regime,  often 
based  on  coalition  with  other  parties,  is  still  weak; 
and  third,  breaking  of  the  promise  and  eventual 
collectivization  of  peasant  agriculture.1 

Land  reform  in  the  sense  of  creating  a  class  of 
small  land  proprietors  has  never  been,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  serve  as,  a  panacea  for  all  agrarian 
ills.  In  fact,  the  success  of  land  reform  in  many 
countries  of  Western  Europe  was  greatly  helped  by 
the  general  economic,  social,  and  political  progress 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  century  of  relative 
peace  between  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  1815,  and 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  in  1914.  One  needs 
only  to  mention  the  spread  of  education;  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  science  and  technology  and 
their  application  to  agriculture,  with  consequent 
greatly  increased  productivity  per  unit  of  land  and 
per  worker;  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  of 
modern  means  of  transportation,  with  the  accom- 
panying expansion  of  the  market  for  farm  products; 
the  drawing-off  of  the  surplus  population  by  migra- 
tion to  the  cities  or  through  overseas  emigration; 
the  growth  of  the  voluntary  cooperative  movement; 
and  extension  work  and  other  forms  of  governmen- 
tal aid  to  agriculture. 

These  and  other,  often  interrelated,  factors  played 
their  part  in  transforming  the  fabric  of  Western 
agrarian  society  in  such  a  way  as  was  probably 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 

1 A  more  detailed  discussion  is  given  in  "Communist 
Formula  for  Land  Reform,"  by  James  O.  Howard,  Foreign 
Agriculture,  March  1951. 


Western  farmers  in  the  year,  say,  1750.  But  land  re- 
forms provided  a  solid  foundation  for  this  progress 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  economic 
historian,  "first  reduced  and  then,  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  removed  the  age-long  dread  of  famine  from 
the  peasants  and  people  of  Western  Europe."  How- 
ever, it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  problems 
raised  by  the  fragmentation  of  the  farm  unit  have 
by  no  means  been  solved  in  the  West  though  promis- 
ing steps  have  been  taken  by  many  countries. 
Another  serious  problem — advantageous  use  by 
small  farmers  of  tractors  and  other  expensive  modern 
farm  machinery — has  also  been  partly  solved  by  vol- 
untary cooperative  methods  and  governmental  aid. 

In  the  Orient,  and  in  other  underdeveloped  areas 
also,  land  reforms,  however  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  econcmic  foundation  for  democracy,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  cure-alls.  Without  relief  from 
oppressive  taxation  and  usurious  credit,  and  without 
rapidly  increased  productivity  and  more  efficient 
marketing,  the  peasant  small  holder  will  hardly  be- 
come his  own  master  and  certainly  will  not  be  able 
to  raise  his  standard  of  living  beyond  the  level  of 
subsistence. 

However,  the  fear  that  is  sometimes  expressed, 
that  land  reform  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
would  spell  a  disastrous  decline  of  production,  is 
largely  unjustified.  In  most  of  these  countries  it  is 
not  necessary  to  split  up  into  small,  possibly  un- 
economic units,  large  and  efficiently  operated  farms, 
as  was  dene  in  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  change  in  legal  status,  which  would  entitle  the 
small  farmer,  who  already  cultivates  the  land  as  a 
tenant  or  a  share  cropper,  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
product  of  his  labor  and  in  the  end  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  become  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Determined  measures  for  reform  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure  not  only  would  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance politically,  but  in  time  would  also  have  favor- 
able economic  effects  because  they  would  stimulate 
the  personal  interest  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Here  the  Point  Four  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance, which  would  help  in  providing  the  know- 
how  to  improve,  where  it  is  necessary,  production 
and  marketing  practices  and  in  teaching  coopera- 
tive methods  of  dealing  with  farm  credit  and  ma- 
chinery, should  strengthen  the  beneficial  effects  of 
land  reform  and  tend  to  ward  off  any  undesirable 
consequences. 
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Japan's  Land  Reform 


by  WOLF  I.  LADEJINSKY 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  in  1946,  when 
I  had  a  conversation  with  a  tenant 
on  one  of  my  field  trips  in  Japan.  The 
old  man  was  of  a  philosophic  turn  of 
mind;  he  was  talking,  among  other  things,  about 
the  nonmaterial  rewards  for  his  toil.  He  said: 

To  open  a  new  rice  field,  to  plant  the  bare  hill- 
sides with  trees,  these  are  our  monuments.  How 
lonely  it  would  be  for  rice  if  there  ivere  no  monu- 
ments after  my  death.  But  hoio  can  I  leave  one  when 
I  have  no  land  of  my  own?  A  farmer  without  land 
is  like  a  man  without  a  soul. 

Five  years  have  passed  and  there  are  now  many 
more  farmers  in  Japan  with  "souls" — more  than  3 
million,  in  fact.  This  is  one-half  the  number  of  all 
Japanese  farmers  who  at  last  have  acquired  a  stake 
in  their  communities  by  purchasing  5  million  acres 
of  land.  The  acreage  operated  by  tenants  has  de- 
clined from  46  to  10  percent,  and  the  owner-operator 
is  now  Japan's  typical  farmer. 

This  fundamental  agrarian  transformation  was 
induced  by  the  economic  distress  that  affected  most 
of  Japan's  farmers  and  by  the  United  States  Occupa- 
tion policies  to  improve  the  farmers'  lot  and  to  make 
rural  Japan  practically  impervious  to  communism. 

Americans,  conditioned  to  a  bountiful  endow- 
ment, can  hardly  appreciate  the  hunger  of  a  Japa- 
nese farmer  for  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own.  Japan 
has  more  than  6  million  farm  families  on  15  million 
acres;  the  United  States  has  as  many  farm  families 
on  more  than  a  billion  acres  of  farmland — an  aver- 
age of  160  acres  in  one  case,  and  2.3  acres  in  the 
other.  And  half  of  the  Japanese  farmers  work  less 
than  1.2  acres. 

Japanese  farmers  are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  even  the  owner-operator  had  little  to  show  for 
the  never-ending  cycle  of  toil.  The  tenants  and  part- 
tenants  who  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  farm 
families  were,  of  course,  worse  off.  Landlords  ex- 
tracted as  much  rent  as  they  could — 50  percent  and 
more  of  the  annual  crops.  By  the  time  the  tenant 
paid  his  rent,  purchased  his  chemical  fertilizer  (with- 
out which  no  Japanese  farmer  can  work  the  land), 
equipment,  and  other  supplies,  he  usually  had  about 
30  percent  of  his  crop  left.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
more  often  than  not  a  landlord  terminated  the  lease 


at  will,  and  it  is  clear  why  the  life  of  a  Japanese 
tenant  prior  to  the  war  was  a  hard  one. 

The  tenants  of  Japan  have  never  accepted  their 
burdens  as  a  matter  of  course  and  at  times  their  re- 
action was  one  of  violence.  But  even  in  peaceful 
times,  the  Japanese  village  was  a  seething  cauldron 
of  unrest.  Politicians  were  conscious  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  tenancy  problem,  but  the  numerous  at- 
tempts to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  difficulty  never 
left  the  paper  stage. 

General  MacArthur  understood  the  economic  and 
political  dangers  inherent  in  the  situation.  He  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  press  for  a  land  reform  that 
would  accomplish  two  things:  multiply  the  number 
of  freeholders  and  prevent  the  Communists  from 
making  political  capital  by  posing  as  advocates  of 
peasant  interests.  To  this  end,  he  issued  his  land 
reform  directive  of  December  15,  1945,  ordering  the 
Japanese  Government  "to  take  measures  to  insure 
that  those  who  till  the  soil  of  Japan  shall  have  a 
more  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor." 

The  Agricultural  Division  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Section,  SCAP,  took  active  part  in  forming 
the  policies,  but  the  drafting  of  the  content,  includ- 
ing the  price  provisions,  and  all  other  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, the  legislation,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment were  carried  out  solely  by  the  Japanese.  In 
October  1946  the  Japanese  Diet  passed  the  legisla- 
tion that  launched  the  agrarian  reform  program 
now  completed. 

The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
reform.  The  Government  was  to  purchase  from  the 
landlords  5  million  acres,  or  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  tenanted  land,  for  resale  to  the  tenants. 
Absentee  landlords  were  required  to  sell  all  their 
land;  noncultivating,  resident  landlords,  all  but 
2.5  acres,  except  in  Hokkaido,  Japan's  northern- 
most island,  where,  because  of  the  larger  farm  pat- 
tern, landlords  were  permitted  10  acres  of  tenant- 
farmed  land.  Owner-cultivators  were  restricted  to 
7.5  acres  and  to  30  acres  in  Hokkaido.  However, 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  till  more  if  the  produc- 
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tivitv  of  the  iand  would  be  lowered  by  subdivision. 

A  crucial  element  in  any  land  purchase  program 
is,  of  course,  the  price.  Part  of  the  reason  why  all 
Japanese  tenancy  measures  were  frustrated  in  the 
past  was  that  the  price  of  land  was  left  to  negotiation 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  This  resulted  in  pro- 
hibitive prices  and  no  land  purchases.  In  the  present 
program  the  price  was  officially  fixed  at  an  average 
price  of  3,000  yen — when  the  rate  was  50  yen  to 
SI. 00— per  acre  for  paddy  (rice)  and  1,860  yen  per 
acre  of  dry  or  upland  fields.  In  addition,  for  a  cer- 
tain acreage,  the  owners  receive  a  government  sub- 
sidy. Landlords  are  paid  partly  in  cash  but  mainly  in 
24-year  annuity  bonds  bearing  an  interest  rate  of 
3.65  percent.  Tenants  who  cultivate  the  land  were 
given  priority  of  purchase.  They  could  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  Government  in  one  payment 
or  in  several,  not  exceeding  30  annual  installments, 
and  at  an  annual  interest  rate  of  3.2  percent. 

The  reform  did  not  aim  to  abolish  tenancy  com- 
pletely. It  was  recognized  that  a  certain  amount  of 
renting  would  be  necessary  when  illness,  business, 
retirement,  or  death  interfered  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  by  the  owner.  To  this  end,  the  law 
provided  for  cash  rentals  not  exceeding  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  and  for  written  contracts 
specifying  the  rent,  the  price  of  tenure,  and  other 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

Local  and  Prefectural  land  commissions  and  a 
central  commission  were  created  to  administer  the 
reform.  Local  land  commissions  with  an  elected 
membership  of  5  tenants,  3  landlords,  and  2  owner- 
operators,  and  supplemented,  to  insure  fairness,  by 
3  disinterested  members,  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  program.  These  groups  decided 
the  tzuo  most  important  questions:  what  land  was  to 
be  purchased  and  what  tenant  was  to  have  priority 
when  it  was  resold.  Appeals  were  to  be  made  to  the 
Prefectural  commission,  comprising  10  tenants,  6 
landlords,  and  4  owner-operators  chosen  from  the 
membership  of  the  local  commissions.  The  central 
commission  was  the  policymaking  body. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  reform 
law.  The  task  of  putting  them  into  effect  was  most 
formidable.  The  scope  of  the  undertaking  involved 
5  million  acres,  but  in  Japanese  conditions  of  minute 
holdings  it  meant  30  million  plots  to  be  purchased 
and  sold  separately — 60  million  transactions.  Little 
wonder  that  a  work  force  of  at  least  300,000  was 
required  to  carry  out  the  reform. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  immediate  prospect 


of  so  basic  a  change  in  a  tradition-ridden  agrarian 
society  should  stir  up  great  passions.  The  threat  to 
end  the  landlords'  domination  of  the  Japanese 
countryside  drew  forth  their  resistance  and  that  of 
certain  politicians  and  intellectuals.  The  opposi- 
tion's strangest  political  bedfellow  was  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Its  main  line  of  attack  was  not  against 
a  land  reform  as  such,  but  against  this  particular 
reform  sponsored  bv  General  MacArthur,  with  its 
main  emphasis  on  private  rather  than  state,  indi- 
vidual rather  than  collective,  ownership  of  land. 
The  landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  played  heavily  on 
the  peasant's  traditional  reliance  on  authority  and 
his  fear  of  responsibility.  They  warned  the  farmers 
that  henceforth  they  would  have  to  stand  alone  and 
without  a  friend  against  the  calamities  of  nature  and 
government:  would  lose  their  educated  leadership, 
which  had  always  been  supplied  by  the  landlords: 
and  would  no  longer  have  the  "protection"  supplied 
for  centuries  by  the  benevolent  landlords. 

As  the  program  progressed,  opposition  to  it  dwin- 
dled. The  Communists  found  their  propaganda 
had  backfired;  tenants  were  most  antagonistic  to 
any  argument  tending  to  question  the  long-hoped- 
for  gains.  Landlords,  who  remembered  all  the  previ- 
ous unsuccessful  reform  attempts,  came  to  realize 
that  this  time  an  Occupation-supported  program 
and  the  keen  desire  of  the  tenants  to  acquire  a 
piece  of  land  of  their  own  could  not  be  overcome. 
The  opposition  to  the  reform  never  manifested  it- 
self actively  and  never  impeded  its  progress.  Of 
course,  the  execution  of  the  program  was  not  with- 
out some  rough  spots;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  re- 
markable performance  of  the  local  land  commis- 
sions insured  its  success.  By  the  end  of  1949  the 
transfer  of  the  land  was  virtually  completed.  When, 
in  March  1950,  registration  of  new  land  titles  was 
finished,  the  implementation  of  the  land  reform 
program  became  a  reality,  and  without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  pillage,  or  a  yen's  worth  of  damage. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  assess  the  consequences 
of  the  reform  on  rural  Japan.  The  village  still  is 
"in  transition,"  and  not  all  the  evidence  is  in.  Even 
an  ideally  conceived  and  executed  reform  could  not 
solve  Japan's  rural  problem  of  too  small  farms. 
It  woidd  be  idle,  therefore,  to  search  for  the  impos- 
sible. We  are  on  surer  ground  to  search  for  signs 
of  alleviation.  Thus  approached,  some  of  the  re- 
sults are  quite  apparent  and  one  may  venture  tenta- 
tive answers  to  the  crucial  questions  of  the  effects 
of  the  reform  on  the  Japanese  village. 
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Measuring  rice  for  market.  As  a  result  of  land  reform, 
Japanese  tenants  now  keep  most  of  their  crop. 


The  acceptance  of  the  program  by  the  tenants  is 
general.  The  reform  has  raised  their  status.  They  are 
keenly  satisfied  with  the  land  they  have  just  acquired 
and  are  not  worried  over  the  economic  risks  that  go 
with  it.  The  economic  and  psychological  incentives 
of  a  piece  of  land  of  one's  own  are  difficult  to  meas- 
ure, but  they  are  there  nevertheless;  as  Charles 
Brannan  said,  "a  little  bit  of  land,  a  little  bit  of 
opportunity:  it  is  something  that  happens  inside  a 
person.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be  shot  or 
chained." 

The  attitude  of  the  former  landlords  is  naturally 
critical.  The  bigger  the  landlord,  the  more  tempered 
the  criticism;  the  smaller  the  landlord,  the  more 
critical  and  the  sharper  the  edge  of  refusal  to  make 
peace  with  the  reform.  The  cause  is,  above  all,  eco- 
nomic. And  yet,  significantly  enough,  while  most 
of  the  landlords  do  not  like  reform  for  personal 
reasons,  they  admit  that  it  is  "good  for  the  village." 
They  are  exhibiting  the  rare  virtue  of  resolving  the 
personal  interest  in  favor  of  the  community  or  the 
national  interest.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  they 
gave  expression  to  their  beliefs  or  bowed  to  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

The  four  pillars  of  the  agricultural  village,  a 


farmer  once  remarked  to  me,  were  the  Soncho 
(headman),  the  influential  villager,  the  school- 
master, and  the  policeman.  The  first  and  second 
were  landlords,  and  the  other  two  were  very  much 
under  their  thumb.  All  the  farm  leaders  belonged 
to  the  landlord  class,  and  they  were  not  sharing 
power  with  anyone.  But  the  traditional  differences 
are  breaking  down  Avith  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  economic  base,  and  new  leaders  trained  in  the 
local  land  commissions  are  appearing  on  the  scene. 
The  tenants  of  yesterday  can  be  found  now  as  direc- 
tors of  the  village  cooperatives,  as  headmen  of  the 
villages,  as  members  of  the  school  boards,  and  gen- 
erally as  participants  in  virtually  every  form  of 
community  activity. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  one  class  displacing  another, 
but  of  different  groups  meeting  on  common  ground 
for  the  first  time.  It  points  to  the  pooling  of  all 
available  knowledge,  experience,  and  ability  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  This  is  one  of  the  hap- 
pier social  results  of  the  reform,  for  Japan's  marginal 
rural  economy  needs  all  the  talent — new  and  old — 
to  deal  with  the  ever-present  problems  of  more  than 
6  million  farm  families  on  only  15  million  acres. 

Widespread  land  ownership  makes  the  Japanese 
countryside  almost  impervious  to  communism.  The 
concept  of  private  property  is  strengthened  enor- 
mously where  it  was  weakest,  at  the  huge  base  of  the 
social  pyramid.  Communist  promises  of  "land  to  the 
landless"  do  not  entice  farmers  any  longer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  new  owners  enlarged  measurably  the 
class  of  staunchest  opponents  of  Communist  eco- 
nomics and  politics.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
agrarian  reform  has  not  only  undermined  that 
creed,  but  also  strengthened  the  forces  that  make 
for  a  middle-of-the-road,  stable  rural  society,  based 
on  individual  ownership  of  land. 

The  reform  in  Japan  is  not  without  its  lesson  for 
the  rest  of  Asia.  Although  the  details  ot  the  agrarian 
patterns  there  differ  from  country  to  country,  many 
of  the  problems  are  akin  to  those  of  Japan.  The  in- 
stitutional exploitation  of  the  millions  of  landless 
or  semilandless  farmers  by  the  relatively  few  land- 
lords and  governments  obstructs  the  development  of 
healthier  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  courts 
political  upheaval,  on  the  other.  In  Japan  the  issue 
was  met  when  the  farmers  received  the  land  and 
some  of  the  burdens  were  eased.  Similar  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Asian  governments  still  in  power 
might  turn  the  tide  of  restlessness  and  despair  into 
one  of  stability  and  hope. 
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Danish  Land  Policy 


by  JAMES  O.  HOWARD 

When  Albert  J.  Loveland,  one-time 
United  States  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  confirmed  Iowa 
farmer,  was  having  his  first  look  at 
Danish  farms,  he  said  to  a  companion,  "I  feel  like 
I  was  home  again." 

That  is  the  way  Denmark's  agriculture  impresses 
most  American  farmers.  Its  farms  look  like  a  minia- 
ture view  of  the  typical  midwestern  United  States 
family-farm  community.  Danish  farms  are  compact, 
with  the  houses  in  the  center.  The  impression  is 
one  of  well-being  and  arises  partly  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  farms  are  family  owned  and  operated. 

Yet  feudalism  once  characterized  agriculture  in 
Denmark.  How  did  this  dramatic  change  come 
about  which  we  see  now,  300  years  later? 

Pattern  of  Feudalism 

Before  feudalism,  there  had  been  a  tradition  of 
family-owned  farms  in  Denmark,  which  no  doubt 
influenced  subsequent  history.  A  few  peasant-owned 
farms  continued  to  exist  during  feudalism,  but  most 
of  the  tradition  died  out. 

Under  seventeenth  century  feudalism,  the  center 
of  each  estate  was  a  manor  house  and  a  large  area 
of  land  worked  for  the  lord.  Farther  out,  in  one  or 
more  villages,  the  peasants  lived,  surrounded  by 
peasant  land.  Their  homes  and  land  also  belonged 
to  the  lord.  The  land  worked  by  the  peasants  of  each 
village  was  divided  into  three  fields  in  order  to 
insure  a  3-year  rotation  of  spring  grain,  winter 
grain,  and  fallow.  Each  peasant  was  allotted  one 
or  more  strips  in  each  field.  Besides  working  the 
land  assigned  to  them,  the  peasants  worked  2  or  3 
days  each  week  on  the  lord's  land,  and  more  at 
harvest  time.  They  also  made  annual  payments  to 
the  lord — usually  a  certain  amount  of  the  crop. 

Below  the  peasants  were  the  laborers,  or  Hus- 
maend  as  they  were  called  in  Denmark,  who  also 
lived  in  the  village.  They  had  little  if  any  land  ex- 
cept possibly  a  garden  spot,  but  they  had  the  right 
to  keep  a  few  head  of  livestock  on  the  common 
pasture  land.  These  two  groups — peasants  and 
Husmaend — have  always  had  a  separate  existence 
in  Denmark  and  will  be  considered  separately  here. 


Taxes  and  Soldiers  for  the  Crown 

Under  tax  laws  put  into  effect  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  peasants  were  required  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  Crown  on  their  land,  while  the  lords' 
land  was  exempt.  However,  the  lords  were  required 
to  collect  the  taxes.  If  a  peasant  farm  was  vacant, 
the  lord  had  to  pay  the  tax  himself,  so  he  was 
anxious  to  keep  every  peasant  farm  occupied. 

The  lord,  in  addition,  was  required  to  furnish  the 
Crown  with  soldiers  from  among  his  peasants.  This 
policy  of  furnishing  soldiers  and  taxes  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  early  Danish  land  reform. 

The  impetus  for  land  reform  grew  out  of  the 
commercial  revolution  that  developed  in  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  brought  an  expanded 
demand  for  Danish  agricultural  products.  This  new* 
demand,  plus  improved  methods  of  rotation  that 
were  being  introduced,  led  some  lords  to  give  up  the 
three-field  system  and  incorporate  some  of  the  peas- 
ant-cultivated land  into  their  own  operations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Crown,  to  have  the 
lords  take  over  the  peasant  land  meant  fewer  taxes 
and  fewer  soldiers.  And  Denmark,  in  the  not  too 
distant  past,  had  been  a  strong  military  power. 

So,  beginning  in  1682,  a  series  of  laws  were  passed 
that  laid  down  the  first  principle  of  modern  Danish 
land  policy:  No  farms  that  are  large  enough  to  sup- 
port a  family  shall  be  combined  with  other  farms. 
This  meant  in  practice  that  no  tenant  could  be  dis- 
possessed. The  rule  has  since  been  repeated  in 
many  forms. 

Tying  the  Peasant  to  the  Land 

Serfdom  was  abolished  in  1702  and  the  peasants 
were  free  to  leave  the  land  if  they  so  desired.  This 
created  a  labor  problem  for  some  lords.  In  1733  the 
Royal  Government  therefore  decreed  that  "no 
peasant  is  to  leave  the  estate  on  which  he  was  born 
as  long  as  his  lord  has  work  for  him  to  do,  unless  he 
has  passed  military  age  [his  35th  birthday]."  A  later 
amendment  allowed  the  lord  to  keep  the  peasants 
beyond  that  age  if  they  were  needed.  Although 
this  law  caused  great  suffering  for  the  peasants, 
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it  did  result  in  maintaining  the  peasants'  hold  on 
the  land. 

Land  Consolidation 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of 
the  peasants  with  larger  holdings  had  taken  their 
land  out  of  the  three  great  fields  and  made  compact 
units.  This  was  a  progressive  step  that  most  small 
land-owning  peasants  were  unable  to  take  unless  all 
landowners  in  their  village  agreed.  This  situation 
in  effect  prevented  consolidation.  Therefore  ordi- 
nances passed  in  1781  and  1782  provided  that,  if 
one  landowner  demanded  the  consolidation  of  his 
land,  the  others  who  had  land  involved  had  to  co- 
operate. This  consolidation  meant  that  some  peas- 
ants' land  was  far  removed  from  the  village.  There- 
fore, they  began  to  build  houses  on  their  land. 
Thus  began  the  compact  organization  of  Danish 
farms,  with  the  home  in  the  center. 

Security  of  Tenure  andConversion  ofLaborDues 

There  was  now  full  opportunity  for  land  consoli- 
dation. But  the  peasant  who  had  not  bought  his 
land  was  still  required  to  stay  on  the  manor  if  his 
lord  needed  him.  And  he  still  had  to  work  for  the 
lord  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

With  the  wider  use  of  money  under  the  com- 
mercial revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
was  considerable  movement  throughout  Europe  to 
convert  these  labor  dues  to  cash  rent.  Some  of  this 
conversion  took  place  in  Denmark,  but  it  was  modi- 
fied by  a  movement  to  permit  peasants  to  buy  their 
land  outright. 

Several  laws  during  this  period  were  designed  to 
improve  the  peasant's  tenure.  One,  in  1787,  defined 
the  rights  of  tenants  and  landlords  under  leases. 
Another,  in  1788,  repealed  the  law  requiring  peas- 
ants to  stay  on  the  land  until  after  their  35th  birth- 
day. A  1790  law  required  that  all  leases  extend 
throughout  the  life  of  the  tenant  and  his  wife.  In 
1799  the  amount  of  required  work  that  the  peasant 
did  on  the  lord's  land  was  made  subject  to  mutual 
consent,  with  arbitration  by  the  Government. 

A  major  law  encouraging  the  lords  to  convert 
labor  dues  into  cash  payments  was  passed  in  1813. 
Lords  who  did  this  were  permitted  to  add  a  limited 
portion  of  the  peasants'  land  to  their  estates.  How- 
ever, after  such  conversion,  the  peasants  remained 
tenants — the  lords  continued  to  levy  dues  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  produce  each  year  and  retained  title 
to  the  land. 


Securing  Ownership 

Paralleling  this  tenure  legislation  were  laws  en- 
couraging the  outright  sale  of  the  land  to  the  peas- 
ants. This  aid-to-ownership  legislation  had  certain 
highlights:  In  1786  a  State  Credit  Fund  was  estab- 
lished from  which  peasants  could  borrow  money  at 
low  interest  to  pay  for  the  land.  And,  beginning  in 
1787,  landlords  who  sold  land  to  peasants  were 
permitted  to  take  some  of  the  peasant  land  and 
make  small  holdings.  These  holdings  they  rented 
to  laborers  at  good  prices.  With  such  small  plots  the 
owners  would  still  provide  a  source  of  labor  for 
the  lords. 

Action  under  these  laws  was  slow  at  first  but  soon 
gained  momentum,  as  rising  prices  of  farm  products 
and  hence  of  land  soon  gave  impetus  to  peasants  to 
buy  their  land.  They  found  that  the  sale  of  enough 
land  for  a  couple  of  small  holdings  would  bring  in 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  their 
purchase  price.  So  much  of  this  subdividing  went  on 
that  the  Government  became  concerned.  In  1819  a 
law  was  passed  providing  that  no  peasant  could  sell 
land  if  the  sale  would  bring  the  size  of  his  farm  be- 
low 27  acres.  Once  more  the  principle  of  conserving 
the  family-size  farm  was  affirmed. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  laws  was  such  that 
by  1834  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  peasants  were 
owners  of  their  land. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  great  democratic- 
wave  launched  by  the  French  Revolution  swept 
across  Denmark  and  brought  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  that  country  in  1848.  From  then  on,  the 
peasants  themselves  had  a  predominant  influence 
over  the  country's  development. 

Soon  democracy  began  to  bear  fruit.  In  1850  an 
act  was  passed  that  formed  the  basis  for  credit 
unions.  They  are  today  the  greatest  single  source  of 
agricultural  mortgage  loans  in  Denmark. 

An  act  of  1861  finally  resulted  in  the  sale  of  most 
of  the  remaining  land  to  the  peasants.  Developed 
after  long  study,  it  provided  that  when  a  lord  sold 
nine  farms  to  peasants  he  could  take  for  himself  an 
area  equal  to  one-ninth  of  the  land  sold.  Though 
the  law  partly  violated  the  country's  old  principle 
of  not  permitting  two  farms  to  be  combined,  it  re- 
sulted in  only  a  slight,  and  temporary,  decrease  in 
the  portion  of  land  held  by  the  peasants. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  earlier  legislation,  tenancy 
had  practically  disappeared  in  Denmark  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 
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The  second  chapter  of  the  Danish  land  story  deals 
with  the  Husmaend,  the  laborers  under  feudalism. 
When  the  three-field  system  was  broken  up  and  the 
j:>easant  land  consolidated,  these  people  were  ignored 
in  most  European  countries. 

But  they  were  not  entirely  ignored  in  Denmark. 
The  Danish  law  (1781  and  1782)  gave  each 
Husmaend  who  had  had  pasture  rights  ownership 
of  4  to  6  acres  to  keep  him  available  to  work  the 
lord's  land. 

The  small  holders  of  the  nineteenth  century  gen- 
erally lived  under  rather  grim  conditions.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  century — following  the  introduc- 
tion of  democratic  government — the  improvement 
of  their  lot  became  a  concern  of  the  large  political 
parties.  Two  major  considerations  were  involved: 
to  improve  the  small  holder's  lot  and  to  keep  labor- 
ers in  the  rural  areas.  The  outcome  was  the  im- 
portant act  of  1899.  Under  this  act,  small  holdings 
averaging  5  to  7  acres  were  established,  and  the 
Government  loaned  the  prospective  owner  nine- 
tenths  of  the  price  of  the  land  and  buildings.  In 
1906  government  loans  were  made  to  private  organi- 
zations that  would  buy  up  land  and  divide  it  into 
small  holdings.  In  1910,  a  special  commission  was 
set  up  to  further  study  the  problem  of  land  for 
small  holdings.  Though  interrupted  by  World  War 
I,  it  resulted  in  comprehensive  legislation  in  1919. 

These  laws  of  1919  reflected  a  new  concept  of  the 
small  holder's  role:  that  he  should  have  a  farm  large 


enough  to  keep  him  fully  employed  and  to  provide 
a  living  for  his  family.  They  thus  revoked  the  old 
policy  of  keeping  the  small  holdings  so  small  that 
their  owners  would  be  available  for  part-time  labor 
on  larger  farms.  Twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  average 
land  was  set  as  the  minimum  goal  for  all  farms. 

Sizable  land  holdings  had  been  operated  by  or  for 
the  ministers  of  the  State  Church  as  a  part  of  their 
income.  The  new  law  provided  that  this  land  be 
divided  up  into  small  holdings  or  added  to  those 
that  were  too  small. 

There  were  also  entailed  estates,  which,  under 
law,  could  not  be  sold  but  had  to  be  passed  down  to 
succeeding  generations.  The  new  law  also  enabled 
the  owners  of  such  estates  to  break  the  entail  pro- 
vided a  sizable  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  to  the 
state  for  small  holdings.  A  tax  was  levied  on  those 
owners  who  did  not  choose  to  comply. 

This  land  from  the  parsonages  and  the  entailed 
estates  was  not  sold  outright  to  the  farmers  but  was 
leased  to  them  in  perpetuity  by  the  state. 

The  two  latest  acts  concerning  small  holdings 
were  passed  in  1948  and  1949.  The  first  one  gives  the 
Government  an  option  on  all  land  in  holdings  above 
a  certain  value,  which  when  being  sold  will  pass  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  family.  Such  land  may  be  used 
to  create  small  holdings  or  to  add  to  those  that  are 
too  small.  The  second  act  provides  that  when  any 
person  possessing  two  holdings  with  an  assessed 
land  value  of  more  than  about  $5,000  buys  or  in- 
herits more  land  he  must  turn  over  20  percent  of  the 
additional  to  the  Government  for  small  holdings. 
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Farmstead  in  Fyn,  Denmark.  House  and  outbuildings  are  attached  and  encircle  a  courtyard. 
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With  the  aid  of  these  and  earlier  laws,  the  number 
of  small  holdings  have  increased  to  the  point  wheie 
they  constitute  slightly  more  than  halt  the  farms  in 
Denmark. 

Conclusions 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Danish 
land  policy? 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  happy  decision 
of  the  Crown  made  300  years  ago  that  peasants  on 
the  land  were  the  best  insurance  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  well  as  the  best  source  of  soldiers  and  of 
taxes. 

The  second  has  been  a  liberal  system  of  credit, 
partly  Government-sponsored,  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  farmers. 


The  third  is  the  development  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives. These  began  about  70  years  ago  and  have 
greatly  helped  small  farmers  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  larger  operators. 

The  fourth  has  been  the  heavy  emphasis  on  free 
elementary  rural  schools  and  the  long  existence  of 
the  unique  Danish  Folk  Schools  or  "People's  High 
Schools,"  which  so  many  Danish  farm  boys  and  girls 
attend  for  a  season  after  they  have  been  farming  for 
several  years. 

Finally,  growing  out  of  all  these  and  other  factors 
has  been  the  proud  tradition  of  the  family  farm. 
Though  Danish  farmers  today  are  legally  free  to 
divide  their  farms  among  their  several  children,  the 
fact  is  that  they  generally  do  not.  It  is  traditional 
now  for  the  family  council  to  decide  which  child  will 
get  the  farm  and  what  he  shall  pay  the  others. 


Iraq  Moves  Toward  Land  Reform 


by  FRANCIS  BOARDMAN 

Flying  over  southern  Iraq,  you  can 
see  the  herringbone  pattern  of  aban- 
doned irrigation  canals  that  sup- 
ported millions  of  people  from  Baby- 
lonian times  until  the  Mongol  invasions  of  the  13th 
century.  After  that,  the  ancient  canal  system  was  not 
kept  up;  large  sections  of  the  valley  returned  to 
desert.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  today  are  share 
croppers  or  serf  tenants  who  live  in  poverty  and  who 
until  very  recently  had  no  hope  of  title  to  their  land 
or  of  improving  their  way  of  life. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  area,  however,  that  is 
new  and  unique.  It  is  a  75,000-acre  tract  of  newly 
irrigated  desert  about  125  miles  southeast  of  Bagh- 
dad. It  is  unmistakable  from  the  air,  for  it  is  evenly 
divided  into  1,200  square  or  rectangular  plots  of 
62.5  acres  each.  The  newly  constructed  mud-straw 
houses  of  the  1,200  resettled  Iraqi  peasant  families 
are  located  right  on  the  individual  farms,  rather 
than  clustered  in  a  typical  Near  East  village  at  the 
center  of  a  conglomeration  of  uneven  farm  plots. 
Moreover,  there  are  three  schoolhouses  of  modern 
design,  a  clinic,  a  machine  shop,  a  broad  canal  with 
offshoot  ditches,  experimental  gardens,  and  a  nurs- 
ery with  green  trees  standing  sharply  out  against 
the  surrounding  flat  brown  lands. 

This  is  the  Iraq  Government's  Dujaila  Project. 
It  is  unique  for  its  physical  appearance  but  even 
more  so  because  it  marks  a  change  in  Iraq's  objec- 
tives for  the  landless  descendants  of  those  who  once 


made  the  area  so  prosperous.  For  Dujaila  is  a  step 
toward  the  reform  of  Iraq's  complicated  system  of 
land  tenure.  It  is  a  practical  move  to  modify  share 
cropping,  absentee  ownership,  and  other  restrictive 
agrarian  practices  that  some  authorities  believe  to  be 
the  major  obstacle  to  Iraq's  considerable  prospects 
for  agricultural  expansion  and  for  over-all  social 
and  economic  development.  It  is  the  first  concrete 
project  of  its  kind  in  Iraq  and  a  model  for  others 
being  started  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

I  visited  Dujaila  in  November  1950,  with  two 
other  Americans.  We  were  told  that  we  were  the  first 
Americans  to  see  the  project  in  full  swing. 

The  Dujaila  Project  lies  on  state-owned  land 
made  arable  by  a  30-mile  irrigation  canal  that  runs 
south  of  the  Tigris  River,  starting  just  above  the 
Kut  Dam.  Allocation  of  the  reclaimed  land  was 
established  in  1945  when  the  Iraqi  Parliament  en- 
acted a  "Law  for  the  Development  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Dujaila  Lands,"  which  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions for  transferring  state-owned  lands  to  small 
cultivators  and  aimed  to  grant  them  more  favorable 
leasehold  conditions  than  they  would  receive  as 
share  croppers  or  tenant  farmers  on  large  private 
estates.  At  least  two  cabinet  ministers,  who  were 
themselves  large  landowners,  were  among  those  who 
urged  passage  of  the  law. 

Four  hundred  peasant  families  were  settled  on 
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Dujaila  tracts  in  the  period  1946-48.  The  other  800 
moved  in  during  1949.  They  occupy  just  under  half 
of  the  157,000  acres  irrigated  by  the  Dujaila  canal. 
Most  of  the  rest  was  obtained  by  large  landowners 
through  various  legal  claims  and  in  exchange  for 
very  low  charges  for  perpetual  water  rights. 

The  1,200  farmers  at  Dujaila  were  chosen  by  the 
project's  administrative  committee  from  approxi- 
mately 50,000  applicants.  The  committee  required 
that  those  selected  be  peasant  farmers  from  the  im- 
mediate area,  that  they  be  married  and  have  at  least 
one  child,  and  that  they  be  over  18  years  of  age  and 
under  50.  These  requirements  eliminated  most  of 
the  applicants.  The  1,200  were  chosen  from  the  re- 
mainder by  lot  and  the  unchosen  qualified  appli- 
cants were  given  priority  numbers  for  the  time  when 
new  areas  would  be  opened. 

Before  occupying  his  62.5-acre  tract,  each  of  the 
family-head  peasants  signed,  or  thumbprinted,  a 
contract  with  the  Government's  Dujaila  Administra- 
tion. Here  are  some  of  the  obligations  he  assumed: 

1.  He  must  live  on  the  land,  cultivate  it  himself, 
and  agree  to  do  no  outside  work. 

2.  He  must  build  his  own  house,  stable,  and  stor- 
age bins  at  the  corner  of  his  lot  and  do  so  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  few  general  specifications. 

Because  he  lives  right  on  his  land,  the  Dujaila 
farmer  has  more  time  for  production  or  rest  than 
he  did  as  a  village  tribesman.  He  builds  at  the  corner 
nearest  his  three  neighbors  so  that  there  is  a  unit 
of  four  houses  at  the  center  of  each  four  plots. 

3.  He  agrees  to  devote  5  percent  of  his  land  to  his 
house  and  to  plant  20  percent  in  wheat,  15  percent 
in  barley,  5  percent  in  fruits,  4  percent  in  cotton 
and  flax,  3  percent  in  sesame,  and  3  percent  in  vege- 
tables. The  remainder,  45  percent,  must  lie  fallow 
each  year,  as  there  is  not  enough  water  to  cultivate 
it  all  continuously. 

The  tact  of  the  administrator  seems  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  administration  of  this  provi- 
sion. Anwar  al-Hasani,  a  Dujaila  official,  told  us,  for 
example,  that  the  farmer's  obligation  to  plant  3 
percent  in  vegetables  was  a  hard  one  to  get  across. 
The  peasants  consider  it  "disgraceful"  to  grow  vege- 
tables, he  said.  We  asked  why.  He  replied  that  it 
was  tradition  in  this  area.  A  man  who  grows  vege- 
tables is  looked  down  upon.  It  makes  it  hard  for 
him  to  find  a  suitable  husband  for  his  daughter. 

4.  Each  peasant  can  have  a  clear  title  to  his  farm 
after  10  years  on  condition  that  he  agrees  not  to  sell 
or  mortgage  it  for  another  10  years. 
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In  this  connection,  at  least  one  influential  official 
feels  that  the  land  should  not  be  distributed  free  of 
charge  but  rather  on  terms  of  repayment  that  a  con- 
scientious farmer,  with  appropriate  technical  as- 
sistance, could  be  expected  to  meet.  The  official  con- 
siders this  important  primarily  for  psychological 
reasons  but  recognizes  also  that  it  would  permit  the 
financing  of  more  Dujailas  than  is  possible  at 
present. 


Typical  Dujaila  farmstead. 


5.  Although  the  occupant  is  not  obliged  to  turn 
back  any  of  his  produce  to  the  Government,  he  is 
required  to  sell  through  the  Dujaila  cooperative. 

This  provision  contrasts  sharply  with  his  previous 
position  as  a  share  cropper,  when  he  was  lent  some 
seed  by  his  sheik — at,  say,  30  percent  seasonal  inter- 
est— and  had  to  turn  half  or  more  of  his  produce 
back  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  also  protects  the  j 
farmer  from  heavy  charges  that  normally  go  to  city 
merchant  middlemen.  We  learned,  however,  that 
use  of  the  marketing  cooperative  was  a  difficult 
habit  to  create. 

6.  The  occupant  is  obliged  to  join  the  agricultural 
machinery  cooperative  and  to  contribute  $70  to  it 
within  2  years. 

The  co-op  has  10  tractors,  5  trucks,  several  disk  j 
plows,  and  a  flour  mill.  Its  managers  are  elected  by 
the  members. 

If  a  tenant  violates  any  of  the  contractual  obliga- 
tions  noted  above,  he  must  be  notified  by  the  Gov- 
ernment representative.  If  warned  three  times,  he  is  I 
expelled  and  loses  all  rights.  To  date,  two  families  I 
have  had  to  leave  for  breach  of  contract. 
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To  help  tenants  meet  financial  needs,  the  Dujaila 
Law  authorizes  the  Government  Agricultural  Bank 
to  lend  Dujaila  occupants  up  to  $280  at  from  3  to  7 
percent  per  annum.  We  learned  that  loans  had  been 
made  by  the  bank  to  only  300  tenants,  but  did  not 
discover  whether  this  low  proportion  resulted  from 
limited  funds,  a  preference  by  the  bank  for  large 
landowners,  or  other  factors.  Certainly  most  of  the 
original  occupants  had  virtually  no  savings,  if,  in 
fact,  they  were  not  in  debt. 

The  Iraqi  Government's  initial  capital  investment 
in  the  Dujaila  Project  cannot  be  calculated  ac- 
curately but  the  operating  cost  in  1949  was  $100,000 
— half  for  salaries  and  administration  and  half  for 
such  items  as  buildings,  roads,  and  nurseries.  The 
figures  in  1946,  1947,  and  1948  were  $280,000,  $400,- 
000,  and  $200,000,  respectively.  If  floods  had  not 
wiped  out  much  of  the  first  2  years'  work,  costs  in 
succeeding  years  would  have  been  lower.  Costs  for 
the  current  year  are  the  lowest  so  far. 

The  Dujaila  Project  is  administered  under  the 
Ministry  of  Economics,  which  cooperates  particu- 
larly with  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Interior  (for 
gendarmerie),  and  Education.  The  staff  is  small  and 
most  of  its  members  live  on  the  project.  Until  re- 
cently, headquarters  were  at  Kut,  20  miles  from 
the  project,  but  now  Director  Mohamed  Ali  has 
moved  to  Baghdad  to  head  up  the  work  of  getting 
similar  projects  under  way  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  program  calls  for  assigning  most  personnel 
to  the  field  in  the  same  way  that  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment's Farmers  Home  Administration  administers 
most  of  its  "supervised  credit"  activities  through 
"county  supervisors."  As  new  Dujailas  are  started, 
it  may  become  a  problem  to  find  trained  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  live  on  the  projects  and 
work  with  the  farmers.  As  far  as  conveniences  are 
concerned,  the  differences  between  city  and  country 
life  are  much  greater  in  Iraq  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  Iraq's  attain- 
ing the  "administrative  democracy"  for  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  county  agent  pro- 
grams have  been  credited. 

We  were  told  that  the  average  annual  income  of 
the  project  peasant  families  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  sheiks'  peasants.  One  person  gave  us  a  figure 
of  $840  per  year,  which  proves  the  point  but  seems 
high. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  we  were  unable  to  estab- 
lish any  reliable  comparison  between  the  agricul- 


tural yield  per  Dujaila  acre  and  per  share-cropper 
or  tenant-farmer  acre.  We  were  told,  however,  that 
the  Dujaila  farmers  obtained  greater  yields.  This 
was  said  to  result  in  part  from  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  trained  Government  employees  and  in 
part  from  a  sense  of  ownership  and  personal  incen- 
tive that  the  Dujaila  occupants  had  not  had  as 
tribesmen  on  large  estates. 

We  did  not  talk  long  enough  with  any  occupant 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  project  affected  their 
health  or  philosophy  of  life,  but  an  outside  observer 
who  spent  many  hours  with  a  number  of  different 
Dujaila  residents  said  he  gained  an  impression  of 
community  spirit  and  of  independent  livelihood  that 
he  did  not  find  in  typical  Iraqi  villages. 

We  were  told  that  thousands  of  tribesmen  want 
to  join  the  Dujaila  Project.  Many  of  them  see  it  and 
are  attracted  immediately.  Others  get  favorable  re- 
ports from  their  relatives.  Still  others  hear  about 
it  in  the  coffee  houses  when  they  go  to  Kut. 

Although  some  large  landowners  were  among  the 
original  backers  of  the  Dujaila  Law,  many  sheiks 
have  viewed  the  project  with  antipathy  from  the 
beginning  and  still  do.  We  heard  a  good  many 
stories  to  this  effect. 

In  summary,  the  Dujaila  Project  is  a  concrete  ef- 
fort, started  by  Iraqis  themselves,  to  develop  their 
nation  by  reducing  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  its  progress.  It  is  a  pilot  project  running  along 
lines  that  the  Point  Four  program  and  the  UN 
Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle  East 
(Clapp  Mission  Report)  wish  to  encourage.  It  seeks 
its  end  through  the  evolutionary  means  of  using 
idle  state  lands  rather  than  through  a  process  of 
"dividing  up"  established  lands,  which  might  lead 
to  violence.  It  sets  a  new  standard  for  large  land- 
owners throughout  Iraq — and  conceivably  in  other 
Arab  countries.  Finally,  it  offers  a  chance  for  Arab 
peasants  to  mean  more  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Dujaila  has  and  will  continue  to  have  its  problems 
— political  opposition  and  the  means  of  financing, 
to  name  only  two.  It  has  an  immediate  technical 
problem  as  well.  The  Dujaila  lands  are  now  filling 
with  salt  and  unless  action  is  taken  soon  to  construct 
proper  drainage  canals  within  its  irrigation  system, 
all  plant  growth  in  the  area  will  be  stifled.  The 
problem  can  be  met,  but  the  dark  brown  streaks 
that  the  salt  causes  are  a  vivid  reminder  that,  if 
Dujaila  fails,  many  will  lose  hope  for  a  better  lease 
on  land  and  life. 
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Mexican  Land  Reform 


by  NATHAN  L.  WHETTEN 

Mexico  enjoys  a  distinctive  place 
among  Latin  American  countries  be- 
cause of  its  heroic  efforts  to  solve  the 
difficult  land  problems  that  have 
beset  it,  especially  the  problems  of  land  tenure,  geo- 
graphical environment,  and  methods  of  agricultural 
production.  First,  through  its  agrarian  program, 
Mexico  has  redistributed  land  to  peasants  and 
workers;  second,  through  its  irrigation  program, 
it  has  attempted  to  overcome  some  of  the  handi- 
caps of  the  geographical  environment;  and  finally, 
through  a  frontal  attack  on  inefficient  agricultural 
techniques  Mexico  is  trying  to  improve  agricultural 
efficiency. 

Serious  land  problems  have  existed  in  Mexico  for 
a  very  long  time.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in 
the  sixteenth  century  they  found  a  fairly  dense 
Indian  population.  The  exact  number  of  Indians 
is  not  known  but  estimates  range  from  7  million  to 
30  million.  The  Indians  were  diverse  culturally  and 
socially  and  were  engaged  in  intergroup  conflicts. 
They  did  not  unite  in  organized  resistance  to  the 
conquerors,  with  the  result  that  a  small  group  of 
whites  became  the  rulers  and  rapidly  brought  the 
Indians  into  subjection. 

As  an  instrument  of  conquest  there  was  developed 
in  Mexico,  as  in  other  Latin  American  countries, 
an  institutional  arrangement  known  as  the  enco- 
mienda  system.  This  consisted  of  an  allotment  in 
trust  of  one  or  more  Indian  communities  to  a  given 
conquistador  and  carried  with  it  the  right  to  collect 
tribute  from  the  inhabitants  and  to  exact  certain 
personal  services  from  them  such  as  labor  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  household.  The  system  was  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  safeguards  in  the  form  of 
royal  decrees  and  regulations  aimed  at  protecting 
the  Indians  from  undue  exploitation.  Nevertheless, 
the  system  gradually  came  to  represent  control  over 
the  Indian's  land  as  well  as  over  his  labor;  and 
there  were  so  many  abuses  that  the  encomienda 
was  officially  abolished  in  1720.  But  by  that  time 
much  of  the  land  formerly  held  in  common  by  the 
Indians  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Spaniards  and 


incorporated  into  large  estates  known  as  haciendas. 
The  hacienda  consisted  of  a  large  land  holding, 
privately  owned,  which  included  whole  villages 
within  its  domain.  The  Indians  became  peons  work- 
ing for  a  small  wage  and  a  few  subventions.  In 
many  cases  the  peons  were  literally  "bound  to  the 
soil"  through  a  system  of  debt  slavery,  unable  to 
leave  until  all  debts  were  paid. 

The  geographical  environment  has  tended  to  con- 
tribute to  the  land  problem.  Mexico  has  been  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  country  throughout  its 
history.  In  1940,  for  example,  two-thirds  of  its 
population  were  making  their  living  through  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  its  to- 
pography is  so  rugged  and  its  water  resources  so 
restricted  that  serious  obstacles  confront  the  wide- 
spread development  of  an  efficient  agriculture. 
With  present  facilities,  including  irrigation  and 
technical  know-how,  Mexico  simply  does  not  have 
enough  good  agricultural  land  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate living  standard  for  its  farmers.  This  lack  is 
due  partly  to  the  mountainous  topography  of  the 
country  and  partly  to  the  dry  climate  that  prevails 
in  much  of  the  area.  Only  about  one-third  of 
Mexico's  surface  can  be  classified  as  more  or  less 


*  Much  of  the  background  material  in  this  article  is  sum- 
marized from  Dr.  Whetten's  book,  Rural  Mexico,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1948. 


Mexican  farmer  displays  his  corn.  Better  crop  yields  is  one 
of  the  Government's  agricultural  goals. 
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level.  In  some  areas,  farming  must  be  done  on  steep 
slopes,  where  soil  erosion  is  a  constant  threat.  Of 
the  one-third  of  the  land  that  is  fairly  level,  much 
is,situated  either  on  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  contains  a  shallow  soil  not  well 
adapted  for  general  agriculture,  or  in  the  north, 
where  a  semiarid  climate  prevails.  More  than  half 
of  the  country  receives  insufficient  rainfall  to  grow 
crops  without  irrigation. 

Throughout  most  of  Mexico's  history,  its  agri- 
cultural economy  was  based  on  the  exploitation  of 
cheap  agricultural  labor.  Land  monopoly  and  the 
abundance  of  agricultural  workers  tended  to  per- 
petuate antiquated  techniques  of  production  rather 
than  to  stimulate  the  development  of  modern  meth- 
ods. Subsistence  crops  are  still  emphasized,  and 
generally  there  has  been  poor  adaptation  of  crops 
to  soil.  The  wooden  plow  is  widely  used,  crop  rota- 
tion is  not  practiced,  fertilizers  are  seldom  used, 
row  crops  are  planted  on  steep  hillsides,  with  the 
result  that  soil  erosion  is  widespread.  All  of  these 
factors,  of  course,  accentuate  the  scarcity  of  farm 
land. 

The  Agrarian  Program 

Most  of  the  recent  agrarian  legislation  in  Mexico 
stems  from  Article  27  of  the  Constitution  of  1917. 
This  article  is  revolutionary  in  character  and  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  three  major  objectives:  (1) 
to  define  the  nature  of  private  property,  (2)  to  indi- 
cate which  individuals  may  or  may  not  hold  private 
property,  and  (3)  to  set  forth  a  formula  for  solving 
the  agrarian  problem.  It  states  that  original  owner- 
ship of  lands  and  waters  rests  with  the  nation  but 
may  be  transmitted  by  it  to  private  individuals. 
The  nation  is  declared  the  owner  of  waters,  mineral 
deposits,  and  subsoil;  these  are  inalienable  and  im- 
prescriptible, although  private  parties  may  be 
granted  rights  of  exploitation  under  certain  speci- 
fied conditions.  It  is  contended  that  in  transmitting 
the  surface  of  the  land  as  private  property  to  indi- 
viduals the  nation  reserves  the  right  to  impose  limi- 
tations in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare.  As  a 
formula  for  solving  agrarian  problems,  Article  27 
authorizes  the  following  four  approaches:  (1)  the 
restoration  of  land  to  villages,  (2)  the  outright  grant 
of  lands  to  villages  in  cases  where  they  are  needed 


Dr.  Whetten,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Connecticut,  is  an  authority  on  Mexican  rural  life. 


even  though  previous  ownership  cannot  be  proved, 
(3)  the  recovery  of  public  lands  and  waters  that 
were  previously  alienated  illegally  in  opposition  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  (4)  the  destruction  of  the 
large  landed  estate  by  limiting  legally  the  size  of 
private  holdings. 

Redistribution  of  Land 

Based  on  Article  27  of  the  Constitution,  subse- 
quent amendments,  and  other  legislation,  the  Mexi- 
can Government  gradually  developed  an  agrarian 
program  in  which  land  was  redistributed  to  the 
landless.  In  the  beginning,  only  lands  that  were 
declared  unused  were  taken.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  vacant  lands  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  needs.  Therefore,  a  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up 
on  the  basis  of  which  any  type  of  large  landholding 
could  be  expropriated  for  redistribution.  Private 
holdings  within  a  radius  of  7  kilometers  (4  miles) 
from  a  petitioning  village  were  subject  to  seizure 
except  for  certain  specified  exemptions,  a  few  of 
which  are  as  follows:  (1)  an  area  not  exceeding 
100  hectares  (247  acres)  of  irrigated  or  humid  land, 
or  200  hectares  of  seasonal  land  or  the  equivalent 
in  other  types  of  land,  (2)  up  to  150  hectares  of 
land  used  for  cotton  if  irrigated  by  river  water  or 
by  pumping  system,  (3)  up  to  300  hectares  with 
ordinary  plantations  of  bananas,  coffee,  henequen, 
rubber  trees,  coconut  palms,  grape  vines,  olive  trees, 
trees  producing  quinine,  vanilla,  or  cacao,  or  fruit 
trees.  Other  types  of  exemptions  were  also  specified. 

At  first  the  program  proceeded  very  slowly  but 
gradually  it  gathered  momentum.  During  the  en- 
tire period  1917  through  1946,  more  than  30  mil- 
lion hectares  of  land  were  redistributed  to  the  peas- 
ants and  workers.  From  1935  through  1944,  more 
than  a  million  hectares  were  redistributed  every 
single  year  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1941, 
when  the  number  was  900,000  hectares.  In  1936, 
more  than  3  million  hectares  were  redistributed, 
and  in  1937  more  than  5  million.  Obviously  such 
rapid,  widespread  expropriation  and  redistribution 
of  the  land  could  not  take  place  without  a  great 
deal  of  conflict  and  conf  usion.  The  program  moved 
forward  so  rapidly  that  adequate  time  was  not  avail- 
able for  making  plans.  The  economy  in  many  areas 
was  disrupted,  the  Avorkers  and  peasants  had  not 
been  used  to  operating  farms,  and  their  sudden  shift 
to  proprietorship  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  ineffi- 
ciency. Many  of  the  hacendados  (hacienda  owners) 
fled  from  their  lands  to  the  cities;  boundary  disputes 
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arose  among  the  peasants;  and  insecurity  of  tenure 
became  widespread,  especially  among  the  private 
property  owners. 

Since  1946,  the  Mexican  Government  has  greatly 
slowed  down  the  expropriation  program  and  has 
been  emphasizing  other  aspects  of  land  reform. 

Ejido  System 

Under  the  agrarian  program,  lands  were  not 
granted  to  individuals  separately  but  only  to  mem- 
bers of  agrarian  communities  known  as  ejidos.  Or- 
dinarily the  ejido  consists  of  at  least  20  individuals, 
usually  heads  of  families,  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
land  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Agrarian 
Code,  together  with  the  members  of  their  immediate 
families.  The  organization  of  the  ejido  is  legally 
prescribed  by  the  Agrarian  Code.  Each  ejido  is 
a  legal  entity.  It  is  a  democratic  organization  with 
the  local  authority  vested  in  a  general  assembly  of 
ejidatarios.1 

Administrative  functions  are  delegated  to  two 
local  committees — an  executive  committee,  consist- 
ing of  three  elected  members,  and  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, also  consisting  of  three  elected  members. 
In  any  given  ejido,  all  pasture  lands  and  woodlands 
are  used  in  common  by  the  members.  Croplands 
may  be  farmed  either  individually  or  collectively. 
Usually  this  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  members, 
although  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  author- 
ized to  require  collective  use  in  cases  where  division 
into  individual  plots  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  economic  operation  of  the  enterprise  such  as  on 
sugar  plantations  or  in  large  irrigation  projects, 
where  expensive  farm  machinery  is  necessary.  Ac- 
tually, most  of  the  ejidos  having  irrigated  lands  are 
operated  collectively  while  the  vast  majority  of 
those  with  nonirrigated  lands  are  farmed  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  Holders  of  individual  plots  have 
permanent  tenure  except  that  they  cannot  sell  or 
mortgage  the  land;  and  they  forfeit  their  holdings 
if  they  fail  to  farm  their  plots  2  years  in  succession. 
Members  of  collective  ejidos  may  lose  their  rights 
only  for  failure  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  Rights 
to  the  land  may  be  passed  along  to  one's  heirs. 

The  ejido  program  has  now  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  is  a  very  important  influence  on  the  rural 
economy  of  Mexico.  In  1940  the  ejidatarios  consti- 


1  The  term  "ejidatario"  refers  to  a  person  who  has  partici- 
pated as  a  beneficiary  in  a  grant  of  land  in  accordance  with 
the  agrarian  laws. 


tuted  41.8  percent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  agriculture  and  made  up  56.7  percent  of  all  the 
landholders  in  the  Republic.  They  have  possession 
of  47.4  percent  of  all  cropland,  56.2  percent  of  all 
irrigated  land,  18.3  percent  of  all  pasture  land,  and 
22.0  percent  of  all  the  land  appearing  in  the  Census 
of  1940. 

Irrigation  Program 

Another  aspect  of  Mexico's  land  reform  program 
is  the  bringing  of  new  land  into  agricultural  pro- 
duction by  means  of  irrigation.  The  importance 
that  the  Mexicans  attach  to  the  irrigation  program 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
irrigation  projects  is  now  an  important  function  of 
the  Government.  The  person  in  charge  of  irrigation 
occupies  a  cabinet  post  as  Secretary  of  Hydraulic 
Resources.  From  1928  to  1949,  more  than  a  million 
hectares  were  brought  into  production  through  irri- 
gation projects  and  the  program  is  being  speeded 
up.  Colonization  projects  are  under  way  so  that 
some  of  the  surplus  population  in  the  more  densely 
settled  areas  may  be  moved  to  the  newly  developed 
areas.  In  this  manner,  some  of  the  obstacles  of  the 
geographical  environment  are  gradually  being 
overcome. 

Agricultural  Techniques 

Along  with  its  other  programs,  Mexico  is  also 
trying  to  improve  its  agricultural  techniques.  It  has 
established  17  regional  vocational  schools  of  agri- 
culture; it  has  established  a  number  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  designed  to  provide  informa- 
tion that  will  be  helpful  in  increasing  the  yields  of 
crops  and  improving  the  quality  of  livestock;  it 
has  established  a  soil  conservation  service  to  give 
instruction  and  assistance  in  preserving  the  existing 
soil  resources;  and  it  has  organized  what  are  known 
as  rural  cultural  missions  designed  to  carry  the 
techniques  of  modern  farming  and  living  into  the 
more  remote  rural  areas. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  Mexico  is  making  a 
broad  frontal  attack  on  all  of  its  land  problems. 
That  its  progress  is  not  readily  more  apparent  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  immensity  of  the 
problems  encountered.  To  make  matters  even  more 
difficult,  Mexico's  population  is  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  This  tends  to  nullify  much  of  the  prog- 
ress and  means  that  there  will  need  to  be  continu- 
ous adjustment. 
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Irish  History  of  Land  Ownership 


by  A.  T.  MURRAY 


Today,  nearly  every  Irishman  owns 
the  land  he  farms.  This  pattern  of 
land  ownership  has  not  always  pre- 
vailed, however,  for  land  relation- 


ships have  had  their  ups  and  downs  in  Ireland.  In 
early  Irish  history,  a  man's  rights  to  the  land  were 
clearly  established;  and  it  was  not  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  there  was  a  serious  land  tenure 
problem.  In  mid-century  the  low  point  in  land  re- 
lationships was  reached  with  the  Great  Famine, 
brought  on  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  poor  land 
tenure — low  subsistence  levels  and  soil  depletion. 

The  early  Irish  conception  of  land  tenure,  de- 
rived from  tribal  practice,  was  synonymous  with  the 
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actual  working  of  it.  The  individual  who  under- 
took to  till  a  piece  of  land  could  not  be  interfered 
with.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  his  descendants 
came  to  believe  that  they  held  the  right  to  till  that 
particular  piece  of  land  in  perpetuity.  While  the 
actual  ownership  of  the  land  was  vested  in  the  tribe, 
later  in  feudal  barons,  and  finally  in  absentee  land- 
lords, the  tenant  occupier's  tenure,  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  had  many  of  the  attributes  of  out- 
right ownership.  The  tenant  assumed  that  the  trans- 
fer of  title  of  his  landlord's  estate  in  no  way  affected 
him  and  that,  by  paying  rent,  he  was  free  to  use  the 
land  during  his  lifetime,  bequeath  it  to  his  descend- 
ants, or  sell  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  land.  Rents, 
however,  were  governed  by  custom  and  fixed  for 
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long  periods  of  time.  Acting  upon  these  assump- 
tions, the  tenant  built  the  roads  and  fences,  drained 
and  cleared  the  land,  erected  a  house  and  farm 
buildings,  and  provided  all  other  improvements  to 
cultivate  the  land. 

After  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  position  of  the 
tenant  was  transformed  by  a  series  of  laws  from  a 
hereditary  occupier  of  a  particular  piece  of  land  to 
a  person  with  no  rights  save  those  specified  in  a  con- 
tract. The  persistent  tendency  to  remove  all  regu- 
lations as  imposed  by  custom  culminated  in  the 
Deasy  Act  of  1860.  It  specifically  provided  that  "the 
relationship  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  founded  on  the  express  or  implied 
contract  of  the  parties,  and  not  upon  tenure  or 
service." 

The  trend  in  legislation  that  culminated  in  the 
Deasy  Act  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  land- 
lord and  tenant  entered  into  an  agreement  on  equal 
terms.  Unfortunately,  the  economic  facts  dictated 
otherwise.  Rents  were  notoriously  exorbitant  in  the 
post-Napoleonic  period.  Several  forces  operated  to 
make  them  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  farm.  As  a  heritage  from  the  past, 
Ireland  was  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  With- 
out an  alternative  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
the  steadily  expanding  population  created  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  land.  Moreover,  as  larger  areas 
of  land  under  cultivation  were  cleared  for  grazing, 
the  supply  of  tillable  land  decreased;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  evicted  tenants  competed  for  new  holdings. 

Landlords  were  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  monop- 
olistic position,  therefore,  since  most  of  the  popula- 
tion competed  for  land  as  an  alternative  to  starva- 
tion or  emigration.  It  became  a  common  practice 
to  put  the  tenant's  farm  up  for  auction  each  year. 
As  a  result,  tenants  were  in  constant  terror  of  evic- 
tion, which  meant  not  only  the  loss  of  their  entire 
means  of  livelihood  but  the  confiscation  of  their 
homes,  other  improvements,  and  growing  crops.  In 
order  to  retain  possession  of  his  farm,  the  tenant 
was  often  forced  to  bid  up  the  rent  to  unreasonable 
levels. 

The  evils  of  the  Irish  land  tenure  took  their  toll 
in  soil  exhaustion  and  inefficient  agriculture.  Ten- 
ants were  reluctant  to  undertake  improvement  of 
any  nature,  and,  since  they  neglected  to  manure  or 
otherwise  restore  soil  fertility,  soil  exhaustion  was 
universal.  In  fact,  any  improvement  in  agricultural 
methods  or  appurtenances  upon  the  farm  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  dangerous  invitation  to  the 


landlord  to  increase  the  rent.  Augmenting  the  ad- 
versities of  the  tenants  was  the  excessive  subdivision 
of  the  land,  which  hampered  cultivation  generally 
and  particularly  so  in  certain  areas.  Fundamen- 
tally, this  subdivision  resulted  from  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  a  diminishing  supply  of  tillable 
land. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Great 
Famine  of  1845-47,  the  mass  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly in  southern  Ireland,  were  living  close  to 
the  level  of  bare  subsistence  and  were  vulnerable 
to  a  variety  of  mishaps  that  might  assume  cata- 
strophic proportions.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Great 
Famine  grew  out  of  such  a  mishap.  Its  immediate 
cause  was  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  for  three 
successive  years;  its  genesis,  a  long-extended  policy 
of  soil  depletion  under  farm  tenancy. 

The  Great  Famine  left  in  its  wake  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  modern  times.  Many  thousands 
starved  to  death  or  succumbed  to  disease,  while 
many  more  emigrated.  Within  5  years  the  popula- 
tion fell  from  about  8,500,000  to  6,500,000  and 
continued  to  decline  much  further. 

Despite  the  grim  lesson  of  the  Great  Famine,  little 
was  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Irish  tenant  in 
the  ensuing  20  years.  Nevertheless,  in  Great  Britain, 
countless  schemes  of  reform  were  in  the  air,  although 
most  of  the  suggestions  were  ephemeral  and  without 
merit.  The  tenants  of  southern  Ireland,  however, 
felt  that  the  solution  of  their  problems  was  not  far 
to  seek:  the  restoration  of  the  tenant  to  the  status 
of  a  hereditary  occupier  under  Irish  land  custom  as 
it  had  been  retained  in  Ulster. 

In  Ulster,  as  in  southern  Ireland,  the  Irish  land 
customs  were  never  recognized  in  English  law;  but 
there  they  were  adhered  to  by  the  landlords  and 
consequently  crystallized  into  a  definite  code.  The 
attributes  of  Ulster  custom  were,  briefly,  the  right 
of  the  tenant  to  remain  in  possession  of  his  farm  as 
long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  and  his  right  to  sell,  be- 
queath, or  assign  his  improvements  and  his  right  to 
the  use  of  the  farm.  Rents  were  periodically  deter- 
mined by  an  impartial  revaluation  of  the  farm  by 
a  professional  land  appraiser.  Consequently,  the  ten- 
ant's interest  in  the  farm  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  an  exorbitant  rent. 


Mr.  Murray,  agricultural  economist,  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization,  was  Acting  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  London,  during  the  war. 
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In  1870  the  British  Government  definitely  aban- 
doned its  laissez-faire  policy  with  respect  to  land. 
In  that  year,  Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Liberal  Government,  brought  before  Parliament  a 
measure  regulating  the  relationship  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  based  upon  Ulster  custom.  Glad- 
stone piloted  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  through  Parlia- 
ment in  the  face  of  powerful  opposition  from  the 
landlords,  who  bitterly  denounced  the  bill  as  inter- 
ference with  property  rights.  Unfortunately,  the 
Act  was  so  bound  up  with  exceptions  and  legal  loop- 
holes that  the  main  purpose  of  the  measure  was 
easily  evaded. 

In  1881  Gladstone  again  presented  Parliament 
with  an  Irish  land  bill,  which  in  some  respects  went 
beyond  the  protection  obtainable  under  Ulster  cus- 
tom. The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  was  the  creation  of  a  "statutory  tenure," 
whereby  every  tenant  was  given  the  right  of  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  farm  for  15  years  at  a  fair 
rent  as  established  by  a  land  commission. 

In  the  course  of  administering  the  Act  in  the  years 
that  followed,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  whole  approach  to  Irish  tenancy  problems  by 
regulating  the  terms  of  tenancy  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. Regulation  could  not  remove  the  competition 
for  land.  If  formerly  the  struggle  for  land  increased 
rents,  now  competition  increased  the  value  of  land 
with  fixed  rents. 

By  1885,  Ireland  had  been  under  martial  law  86 
times  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  generations 
Ireland  had  been  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  interrupted 
only  by  periods  of  comparative  calm  enforced  by 
troops  and  the  constabulary.  Landlords  or  their 
agents  sometimes  paid  with  their  lives  for  evictions. 
Tenants  who  took  up  an  evicted  farm  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  were  sometimes  summarily  murdered. 
Against  this  background  of  hatred  and  suspicion,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  administer  tenancy  regulations 
that  pleased  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

The  foundation  for  the  policy  that  was  to  lead  to 
the  eventual  solution  of  the  farm-tenancy  problem 
was  laid  by  John  Bright,  a  member  of  Gladstone's 
cabinet.  Bright  insisted  that  the  only  solution  was 
to  assist  the  tenants  become  farm  proprietors.  The 
essence  of  his  plan  was  that  the  Government  should 
advance  the  money  to  the  tenant  to  purchase  his 
farm,  the  loan  to  be  paid  back  on  easy  terms.  The 
Government,  however,  should  obtain  sufficient 
security  for  its  loans  by  requiring  the  tenant  to  make 
a  down  payment  of  one-third  of  the  purchase  price. 


The  results  of  the  purchasing  provisions  of  the  land 
Act  of  1870,  known  as  the  "Bright  clauses,"  were 
disappointing  since  few  tenants  had  enough  money 
to  make  the  down  payment. 

The  Land  Act  of  1885,  known  as  the  Ashbourne 
Act,  incorporated  land  purchase  provisions  on  more 
generous  terms.  The  tenant  was  permitted  to  borrow 
the  whole  purchase  price  with  repayments  extended 
over  49  years  at  4  percent  interest.  The  land  com- 
mission established  under  the  Act  of  1881  was  em- 
powered to  purchase  entire,  estates  whenever  three- 
fourths  of  the  tenants  agreed  to  purchase  their 
holdings. 

The  Ashbourne  Act  was  an  immediate  success.  A 
series  of  Irish  land  acts  were  passed  by  subsequent 
Governments,  which  were  only  interrupted  by 
World  War  I.  In  general,  the  terms  were  liberal- 
ized, bringing  payments  down  below  their  former 
rents  and  adopting  wholesale  methods  in  vesting 
ownership  among  the  former  tenants. 

In  1922,  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of  the  country 
into  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  area  had  passed, 
or  was  in  the  process  of  passing,  to  farmer  proprie- 
tors. About  6  million  acres,  of  which  roughly  half 
was  arable — mostly  the  Irish  Free  States — remained 
to  be  dealt  with. 

The  new  Irish  Free  State  Government  resumed 
purchase  operations  immediately  after  the  civil  war 
period.  The  Land  Act  of  1923  at  one  stroke  com- 
pelled landlords  to  sell  their  estates  so  that  practi- 
cally all  land  not  transferred  was  vested  in  a  land 
commission,  which  in  turn  was  to  transfer  the  land 
to  tenant  occupiers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Land 
Act  of  1931  established  all  remaining  tenants  on  the 
annuity-payment  basis  at  once,  leaving  the  final 
details  of  vesting  title  to  be  worked  out  later.  Some- 
what similar  measures  were  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  recent  years,  the  old  problems  of  Irish  tenancy 
have  in  general  been  solved,  and  the  land  commis- 
sion has  been  largely  concerned  with  the  compli- 
cated and  slower  task  of  improving  the  standard  of 
living  on  the  very  small  uneconomic  farms,  par- . 
ticularly  in  the  western  regions.  The  commission's 
work  now  relates  mainly  to  the  diversified  aspects 
of  land  reclamation,  agricultural  education,  emigra- 
tion from  the  poorer  soils  and  boggy  areas,  improv- 
ing farming  techniques  and  rural  housing,  control- 
ling soil  erosion,  anci  consolidating  smaller  strips  of 
land  into  larger  farming  units. 
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Frontiers  for  Land  Reform 


by  THEODORA  E.  CARLSON 

/*pP^v^k  That  land  reform  can  be  accom- 
firrrttirfa  plished  and  does  contribute  to  eco- 
^^^^^^Mm  nomic,  political,  and  social  stability 
has  been  demonstrated  in  some  parts 
of  the  world — in  countries  of  northern  and  western 
Europe,  in  Formosa,  Japan,  and  Mexico.  Their 
experiences  offer  hope  and  encouragement  for  the 
many  areas  where  agrarian  inequities  still  persist, 
notably  in  countries  of  the  Far  East,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Far  East 

In  the  Far  East,  as  in  the  Middle  East,  the  causes 
for  rural  discontent  are  pretty  much  the  same  as 
those  that  once  troubled  western  Europe  and  still 
trouble  southern  Italy  and  Spain.  They  all  come  out 
of  a  system  that  concentrates  ownership  of  the  best 
land  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  puts  the  tenant  at 
the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  fixes  a  wide  social  gulf 
between  them,  permits  high  rentals  and  adverse 
credit  conditions,  and  fails  to  give  the  tenant  security 
on  the  land. 

In  India,  as  in  many  other  countries  of  the  Far 
East,  a  long  string  of  middlemen  has  grown  up  be- 
tween landlord  and  cultivator.  This  complication, 
in  addition  to  the  landlord's  demanding  at  least  half 
of  the  crop  as  his  share,  explains  why  the  farmer  gets 
little  from  his  labor. 

These  middlemen  are  of  successive  grades,  and  the 
multiplication  of  them  has  gone  so  far  in  some 
Provinces  that  it  is  not  rare  for  five  or  six  to  have  a 
financial  interest  in  one  single  plot  of  ground.  Each 
middleman  collects  rent  from  the  grade  immediately 
below  him  and,  after  paying  out  the  stipulated  rent 
to  the  grade  immediately  above,  keeps  the  rest.  And 
the  tenant  has  to  pay  enough  to  satisfy  all  those 
above  him. 

Indian  leaders  have  long  recognized  that  condi- 
tions like  these  threaten  the  stability  of  the  country 
and  obstruct  its  growth.  Provincial  governments  are 
now  sponsoring  measures  that  aim  at  the  most 
thorough  solution  yet  attempted.  Some  of  these 
measures  are  directed  toward  eliminating  all  inter- 
mediaries between  owner  and  farmer;  others,  toward 
ways  and  means  of  buying  land  from  the  landlord. 

*  Prepared  with  the  assistance  of  divisions  of  the  Regional 
Investigation  Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, and  from  notes  on  land  tenure  in  Africa  prepared  by 
the  African  Studies  Branch,  British  Colonial  Office,  London. 


Execution  of  these  laws,  however,  awaits  the  solution 
of  still  other  problems:  lack  of  competent  personnel, 
inadequate  credit,  shortage  of  funds,  and  the  back- 
wardness of  Indian  agriculture. 

In  China,  at  least  before  the  Communists  took 
over,  landlord-tenant  relations  were  often  regular- 
ized by  a  written  contract;  but  most  of  these  con- 
tracts failed  to  specify  their  duration.  The  tenant 
was  thereby  without  recourse  if  he  was  dispossessed. 
And  even  if  the  contract  did  specify  a  time  limit,  it 
did  not  necessarily  protect  the  tenant;  for  landlords 
were  in  the  habit  of  altering  contracts  without  notice. 

Such  things  may  be  changing  in  China  as  the 
country  passes  into  the  "land  reform"  stage  of  the 
Communist  program;  but  knowledge  of  that  pro- 
gram as  it  has  developed  in  other  communized  coun- 
tries affords  little  hope  that  they  will  change  for  the 
better. 

In  Indonesia,  because  of  the  policies  of  the  Dutch 
in  their  island  colonies,  a  relatively  benign  land 
tenure  pattern  exists,  although  the  problem  of  credit 
is  reported  to  be  serious.  In  Malaya  and  Indochina, 
too,  problems  of  tenancy  are  not  so  acute  as  in  some 
countries,  but  the  demands  of  moneylenders  keep 
tenants  at  a  disadvantage. 

Many  countries  in  Asia  show  trends  toward  re- 
form. Burma,  just  after  it  won  its  independence, 
legislated  a  drastic  reform  that  would  wipe  out  all 
tenancy,  the  rate  of  which  has  been  high  in  the  im- 
portant rice-growing  region.  Civil  war  has  impeded 
its  execution,  however.  Since  most  of  the  landlords 
are  aliens  from  India,  this  reform  is  universally  sup- 
ported among  the  Burmese  and  will  doubtless  be 
put  into  effect  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

In  the  Philippines,  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  redistribution  of  the  large  tenant-operated  es- 
tates, and  actual  transfer  of  the  landless  to  under- 
populated areas  is  being  made.  Agrarian  conditions 
in  this  young  Republic,  particularly  in  Central 
Luzon,  have  steadily  worsened  over  the  years.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II  latent  unrest  under  Com- 
munist direction  grew  into  the  Hukbalahap  move- 
ment, seriously  threatening  the  country's  stability. 

Thailand  last  year  passed  a  law  that  sets  maxi- 
mum rents  on  rice  lands.  And  in  Pakistan  the  Mus- 
lim League  officially  favors  drastic  reform,  though 
little  has  thus  far  been  accomplished.  Korea  has  made 
notable  beginnings  in  land  reform,  but  extension  of 
its  program  has  been  hampered  by  the  invasion. 

Middle  East 

The  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  that  prevails 
in  the  Middle  East  is  characterized  by  share  crop- 
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ping,  feudalism,  and  absentee  ownership.  Holdings 
are  fragmented  in  many  cases;  categories  and  titles 
are  confused.  Communal  ownership,  practiced  in 
some  areas,  is  inefficient.  Farmers  own  a  share  in  the 
village  territory  but  not  a  specific  plot;  the  plots 
shift  from  one  cultivator  to  another.  For  credit, 
farmers  must  turn  to  the  usurer,  who  charges  ex- 
orbitant interest. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  Middle  East,  however,  that 
many  sound  reforms  have  been  initiated. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  encouraging  the  cultivator  who 
is  willing  to  farm  new  land.  Two  years  ago  the 
government  decreed  that  he  should  be  granted  state 
domain  in  fee  simple. 

In  1950  Egypt  passed  a  law  that  stipulated  the 
granting  of  improved  terms  to  tenants  on  large 
estates.  Already  a  law  providing  for  more  compre- 
hensive reform  is  under  consideration. 

Iraq  has  set  up  a  new  land  reform  project.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  distribution  of  state  domain  to  inde- 
pendent family  units.  Syria,  too,  is  emphasizing 
family  farm  ownership  and  has  included  a  land  re- 
form article  in  its  recently  adopted  constitution. 

Other  steps  have  been  taken  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Land  is  being  surveyed  and  titles  cleared; 
holdings  are  being  consolidated  and  land  endow- 
ments abolished. 

Africa 

In  Africa  generally  the  concept  of  land  tenure 
has  been  ownership  by  the  tribe.  And  the  tribe 
includes  not  only  the  members  now  living  but  also 
ancestors  and  unborn  descendants.  Thus,  a  family 
that  occupies  land  exercises  only  "user  rights"  at 
the  same  time  that  it  acts  as  trustee  for  past  and 
future  generations.  The  concept  of  individual  own- 
ership was  brought  in  by  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
and  is  not  yet  held  by  more  than  a  small,  though 
growing,  minority  of  Africans. 

In  the  early  days  land  was  plentiful  and  in  many 
areas  still  is.  Any  member  of  a  clan  who  wanted  to 
increase  the  size  of  his  holding  need  only  apply  to 
the  appropriate  family  or  clan,  or  to  the  village 
authority,  if  any. 

With  money  and  a  cash  economy  has  come  the 
idea  of  growing  crops  not  just  for  subsistence  or 
barter.  Population  has  increased  while  the  avail- 
able land  has  been  reduced  by  the  spread  of  the 
tsetse  fly,  the  alienation  of  certain  areas,  and  soil 
erosion  and  desiccation  in  others. 

Under  these  changes  the  simple  "user"  rules  are 
becoming  inadequate  for  the  control  of  land  tenure. 
Crowded  conditions  lead  to  enclosures  and  erection 
of  boundary  hedges  and  then  to  fragmentation. 


Miss  Carlson  is  Information  Specialist,  Division  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Information,  OFAR. 


Permanent  crops  lead  to  the  transfer  of  proprietary 
rights  from  the  crops  to  the  land  on  which  they 
grow,  and  this  transfer  to  purchase  and  sale  of  land 
and  the"  assertion  of  hitherto  unknown  freehold 
rights. 

The  possibility  that  these  developments  will  lead 
to  absentee  landlordism  and  an  exploited  tenantry, 
as  they  have  in  some  other  countries,  must  be  ap- 
parent. But  in  Africa,  where  the  situation  thus  far 
has  grown  acute  only  in  some  areas,  the  policy  of 
the  colonial  powers  has  concerned  itself  with  safe- 
guarding the  natives  against  the  uncontrolled  aliena- 
tion of  land.  In  British  colonial  Africa,  for  example, 
the  grant  of  new  freehold  rights  in  land  is  not  per- 
mitted and  alienation  of  leaseholds  is  permitted  only 
under  certain  conditions.  Otherwise,  most  land  is 
vested  in  the  Crown  in  trust  for  the  African  people; 
and  transfer  of  land  by  Africans  to  aliens  is  pro- 
hibited, except  with  special  permission — and  that 
is  seldom  granted. 

Latin  America 

Despite  the  wide  differences  among  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  south  of  the  United  States, 
they  all  have  land  reform  problems. 

Land  titles  and  surveys  either  are  highly  uncertain 
and  inaccurate  or  simply  do  not  exist  at  all,  and  few 
landowners  really  know  where  their  properties  be- 
gin or  end.  Old  Crown  grants  overlap,  a  multitude 
of  laws  conflict,  and  decrees  designed  to  protect  the 
Indian's  rights  to  his  land  are  laxly  enforced.  Agree- 
ment is  unanimous  among  students  of  agrarian 
problems  that  a  major  obstacle  to  land  reform  in 
the  whole  area  is  this  uncertain  indentification  of 
holdings  and  lack  of  a  system  of  records  for  titles. 

Other  problems  are  recognized,  too.  The  need  for 
adequate  credit,  marketing  aid,  and  economic  and 
technical  information  to  the  farmer — all  are  en- 
visaged in  Resolution  I  of  the  Fourth  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Agriculture. 

In  Latin  America  half  of  the  agricultural  land  is 
in  individual  holdings  that  exceed  15,000  acres.  At 
the  other  extreme  are  the  small  landowners  who  do 
subsistence  farming  on  a  few  acres.  This  class  makes 
up  at  least  50  percent  of  the  families  who  live  on  the 
land — a  fact  that  explains  why  most  of  the  land  re- 
form thus  far  has  been  aimed  at  breaking  up  the 
large  estates.  In  this  respect  Mexico  has  done  more 
than  any  other  country. 

Since  World  War  II  land  reform  legislation  has 
been  enacted  in  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Few  of  these  measures,  if  any,  have  gone  as 
far  as  expropriation.  Argentina  and  a  few  other 
countries  have  fixed  maximum  rents;  some  require 
landowners  to  rent  idle  land,  or  sell  it;  others  re- 
quire plantation  owners  to  furnish  rent-free  land 
to  laborers  for  growing  subsistence  crops;  and  still 
others  are  now  working  to  provide  farmers  with 
credit  and  technical  assistance. 
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